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ABSTRACT . . 

, This dtudy explores the profcleM o£ naintaining 

personal*social gains made by children in a Icng-tera fattily 
enrichnent day care and hoqe visitation prcgran for low irccie^ 
(ainiy single-parent faBilies* A prior study of program participants 
at 3 years of age indicated that they ccipared favorably to aatched 
contrast children In other pjfeschool prograas on several diientions 
of EfiiBierlch* s Observer Ratings of Periinal'-STCial iehavlors 
(EORP-SB)* Subsequent follow-up studies of 37 kindergarten and 20 
first grade children with the lORP-Si shewed that at first grade a 
new set of behaviors eierged aaong. prcgraa gradua\es# and that 
preschool progran gains which remained evident in the kindergarten 
saaple ware declining anong first grade progran graduat€i« In 
partidilar# prograi children in preschcol and kindergarten smiled and 
laughed more than their matches, while In first grade the ccntrast 
qroup Sffliled more. Further# the first grade children ' who sere program 
qraduates raemed to aeek adult attention in negative as well as 
positive ways* It is concluded th^t ^he transition between preschool 
proqram taasher interaction styles a^d elementary schocl classroom 
conditions may be too stressful for many young ctildren, particularly 
for children from at-risk families* Institutional changes may be 
necessary if preschool enrichment program gains are to fee Baintained* 
(Author/RH) 
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Personal Social Adjustonent of School Children 
after Five Years in a Family Enrichment Propram 



Two major conceims ha"3 er »:rged in following up long-tenn early 
intervention programs. Earli , the en^hasis was on raising cognitive 
achievement or IQ scores. Recently, there has arisen a growing concern for 
the effects of intervention programs on the socio -emotional development of 
children. Particularly, enrichnent projects have tried to enhance interpersonal 
skills, self-actualization, and positive motivation to perceive md use adults 
as helping teaching resources, to view adults as sources of positive rewards, 
interesting ideas and activities and affectionate supportive nurturajice. 
Zigler has pointed out, with regard , to Head Start programs j that precisely 
the nourishing, both socio -onotional and physical, of young children ought to 
be our cardinal ob j ective and that, social craipetence rather than 10 should be 
enployed as the major measure of the success of early intervention prograns 
(Zigler and Trickett, 19783. Zigler 's own researches have repeatedly stressed 
how uiportant emotional motivation is in accounting for positive retest score 
changes ainong disadvantaged youngiters who have had little prior positive 
social interaction with adults. 

Other researchers have eirphasized tihe interactive^ nature of social and 
intellectual skills In yoimg children* Ogilvie O^ote 4) studied 3- to 6-year- 
old children with well -developed skills in coping with social and Intellec- 
tual tasks, 'niese childrOT seOTied to be able to get and maintain the 
attention of adults, use adults as sources of infoimation, express affection ' 
and hostility to adults and peers imder appropriate circijmstimces , lead md 
follow peers , conpete,: shw pride in their work, resist distractions, and 



iiivolve themselves in adult role-playing behaviors* He found that less 
cai^tOTt children look to adults to satisfy emotional needs C®notional 
rather than instrumental d^mdency) , seek the attention of adults through 
misbeliavior, show hostility to adults i imitate adults and peers, play the 
role of children or Infants, snd resist or ignore adult Instniction. 
Beller jtote 5 investigated the Interplay between motivational and cognitive 
variables in preschool children. He foimd that the more conflicted a child 
wiis over depcndmq^, the more ijipalred he or she was in autonOTious achieve- 
ment striving and self-sufficiency. 

More inportMtly, behaviors reflecting social adaptation of >^ung 
children to the classroom h^ve been found to predict subsequent school 
achievonent (Kohn Q Rosman, 1974). Kellam, Branch § Agrawal (1975) foimd 
that ratings of children's social adaptational status in first grade were 
sigjiificantly related to the need for rCTiedlal help and school retentions 
during the subsequent elementary school years . 

Hie ProblCT 

Thus, research evidance suggests the importance of positive social 
fmictioning in^classroons for school success* Promotion of just such positive 
social functioning has been one of the major goals of many developmental 
preschool prograns. lihetiier such fimctionijig can be maintained and sustained 
after entiy into elenentaiy s^ool may have critical consequences for long- 
term effects of early intervention efforts. 

Research Design, Methods, and Subjects 

TTie present study focused on social personal behaviors of groves of 
childrOT in kindergarten and in first grade; The e^qperimental groups consisted 
of childrm who had gradimted from five years of participation in a family 



enrichnent program that provided developniental day care for the children and 
a home visitation program with the families. All families were lofw- income 
(Lmder $5000 per year)^ and 8St were single-parent families , None of the 
mothers had a high school diplofna at tihe tijne of birth of the experimental 
child* The home visitation progrm supported positive family social and 
learning experiences for the children. 

All of the experimental children had experienced loving persoiml inter* 
actions with a variety of teaching, caring adults in a 1 to 4 adult -^child 
ratio during the years of participation in the open- education settings of the 
Oilldren's Center progrMi* hfcilti-age, family-style groupuigs facilitate 
child-child interactions, ^portunities -to erfiance learning md positive 
social experiences were richly provlde3 in daily e3q)eriences with teachers, 
materials and other children. 

In the present researcAp essentially two studies were carried out. 
In the first study, 57 children in kindergarten and in the second study 20 
children in first grade were follow^ after graduation from the Children- s 
Center* Contrast children were selected within each of the 15 sdiools 
dispersed Aroughout the city k^iere program graduates were enrolled, A 
contrast child vra^s chosen, matched for age, sex, race, socio-economic status 
of tiie family classroom, Mid teacher, for each progran graduate fer whan 
data was collected. Pennissloh was received from eadi child* s family to 

Q 

carry out tJie school observations. , ^ 

Biimeridi*SvObserver Ratiii|S of Personal-Social Behaviors (Note 2) were 
used to assess the social interactions of the progrMi and contrast children 
m classroon^. l[he 127 Ifriipolar items of the scale assess £peci|ic categories 
of social and wiotional bel^viors, such as coping mechanisms and activities. 



or interests, Each bipolar itm calli for an estijnate of a behavior's 
frequency of occurTence during a 20-mlnute observation perlpd* For this 
study, tiie Bnmerich Scale ms modified into a five-point scalei (0) totally 
absent; (1) occurred once; (2a) seldom occurred; (Zb) occurred fraqumtly; 
(3) occurred constmtly. In addition , some items were scored to specify the 
presence or absence of a verbal con^onent. 

The Btmerlch Ratings include 19 Bipolar Scales. The seven-point Bipolar 
Scales permit judpient of the relative strengths of the attributes defining 
each pole. Observers wpre instructed to rake judgments regarding the child's 
personality for such dimensions as: sensitive to others vs* self- can termed; 
submissive vsp dominiuit; dependent vs. independent; ag^essive tovmrd 
others; and socially secure vs. socially insecure* These particular five 
measures were scored s^arately for adult orientation md re^onse to other 
child. Thus, the observer's jiMpients specified \4iether bahaviors were 
directed toward a teacher or^^ild* Five observers collected data for both 
studies* toc^ child ras observed for four 20-mlnute tdmo periods. The dat^ 
were analyzed using the Mann-Miittiey Rank Order procedure to COTipaTe mxprnti- 
mental and cmtrast children for the kijridergarten groips and the first-grade 
groups s^arately. , * 

Results of the Kindergarten Study 

Children's Center graduates exhibited the followmg Unipolar behaviors 
sipiif leant ly more frequently Cp<.OS) thm their matches in the contrast . 
groLp, 

1* Seeks help or guidance from adult. 

2, Seeks physical proximity of adult, , 

3. Seeks attentiqn from adult ^^ough positive bid (overall ^d verbally) 



4. ConfoCTis to routine or routln© request of adult* 

5, Friendly toward adult Coverall and verbally). 



6. 


Friendly toward other diild. 


7. 


Miibits leadership. 


8. 


Behaves canpetltively. 


9. 


anlles and/of laughs. 


10. 


Engages in fine manipulative activity. 


11. 


Engages in cognitive activity. 


12. 


Exhibits persistence. 


13. 


Completes activity by him or herself. 


14. 


Praises self. 


15. 


Bdiibits active curiosity. 


16. 


Responsive to teaching by adult. 


17. . 


Instnicts or danonstrates (overall and verbally) 


18. 


Attanpts to conmmicate yerbally to adult. 


19. 


Attaipts to coiranunicate verbally to other child. 


20. 


Verbally loud. 



Contrast p^oup matches erfiiblted the folloMng Iftiipolar behavidrs more 
frequently than progrmn graduates: 
1, Restlessness. 

Amlysis of Bipolar itms indicated that progrmi graduates were slgnifi^ 
cantly irore: irnrolvedp relaxed, dominant ,^ inergetiCj social, uidependent, 
pwposeftil, affectionate to others, and fleDcible thmi were their classroom 
matchai* ThBy were also si^ificantly inore sensitive to adults and other 
childrdi, less sutoissive to adults and other children, less d^endent on 
adults and other diildren, more affectionate torard adults and other childre 
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and more socially secure around adults and other children than were their 

matches. • 

■pie Bipolar items also indicated that the contrast group kindergarteners 
were significantly more restrained, self-centered, passive, tinstable, timid, 
destructive, socially insecure and unha^y than were the program graduates. 

Results of the First- Grade Study . .. ' 

Program graduates exhibited, the following Unipolar behaviors sipiificantly 
niore frequently than their matches: 

1. Seeks attention from adult through positive bid. 

2. Seeks attention frOT other child through positive bid Coverall and 
verbally), ' 

3. Seeks attention from adult through deliberate negative bid. 

4. Possessive, 

5. Bosses adult, 

'6. Physically ag^essive tward adult* 

7. Deliberately atgressive torard property. 

8 . ExpresDes negative feelljigs about self , possession, or^ oim product. 

9. Exhibits active curiosity. ^ . 

10. Seeks information from adult. 

11. Atten^ts to comnwnicate verbally to adult. ^ 

12. Coninunicates memijigful cot^I^ idea to other child, 

13. Verbally loud. \, 

14. Talte to self, ^ . 

15. Difficult to miderstand. 

16. IncOT^lete caimmlcative act. 

17. Becomes defisait^ rebellious in response to friistration or threat. 

18. Increased qyiietoess iji response to frustration or threat, 



Wie contrast prowqp jnatches exhibited the following Unipolar behaviors more 
frequantly than th^ progrMi graduates: ' , 
1p Seeks or makes a cOTparative evalMtion, 

2. Esqpresses criticimn of adult. 

3. Expresses criticism of other child* 

4. aniles and/or laughs. 

'S, ^reatens to act aggressively toward other child, 

Noria of the Bipolar itra^ show significant differences between the e^^eri- 
mehtal and contrast childrOT m the First -Grade Study. 

Discussion 

Program children * who were graduates of the Children's Center * had entered 
kindergartOT with positive social skills bodi with peers ajtd witii adultSt 
Vreviom research fusing the Bimierlch Obsecration Ratings) when they werf 
tKree years of age had fomd the prograin children, significaiitly more smiling s 
friendly, esdiibiting concern for others in distress , nurturant and verbally 
coimttmlcatiye in coniparison.with matched contrast children who were at that 
time attending other pareschool progTams in the comnimity (Lally S^Honig, Note 3 
At tiiree years |. prograin children were also found to e^dilbit more curiosity 
and coffiitivfe activity* TTius, while in program, these children baemed to be 
equipped to take charge of toeir own lives. TTiey seCTed well prepared 
TOtivationally to be active learners in classroom settings. 

The kindergarten findings i reported in tihis paper, continue to record 
very positive social behaviors of progrOTi graduates with teachers and witii 
peers, ft'ogram p*aduates seek adult help j act responsive to adults, 
comnimicfite verbally and act friendly toward adults significantly TOre than 

their cJassroQin mtches* Hiey are also significantly more task persistent, 

■ ' - " ^ ' if 

self- actualized in activities, and verbally COTmsilcative* 
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Givea these positive finduigs during the preschool years and in kinder- 
gartCT, OTie might conclude that the progrsyfn graduates would sustalh a ppsitiv© 
social style that v/ould serve* them well in first grade. However, such con- 
tinuity was not observed when data were analyzed for prograin gradmtes and their 
matches who w«*e iii first grade. Indeed, it Is interesting to note that only 
four of the eighteen Items reported as occurring sipiif icantly more frequently 
^(1^ 9, 12, and 13) in first grade were also significant in kindergarten. 

School settiiig conditions appear to affect children's personal -social 
style. For the first ^aders a notable increase in negative behavior tolmrd 
adults Tvas bbserved among program gradiMtes. Arong the matched ^contrast group 
children an increase in negative behaviors toward other childran was observed. 
TOe classroom cbservers ^^orted that all the children were less active in first 
grade, tiiat there were fewer aides than in kindergarten, and that the first 
grade classrcOTis were dOTiinated by teacher- initiated activities. This pattern 
was ^ of course, inconpoient with .thtf ^qperlmental children's earlier experiences. 
In the ^en- educational settings of the Oiildren's Center, child -initiated 
activity choice had beien strongly encouraged, 

Prograin children used to smile and laugh more than their matches^ while 
in first-grade the contra^st groi^ dhildrm smiled more. How can we tmderstmd 
these differenq[as? . . 

The first-^ade children i^ho were program graduates -seem to seek adult 
attention through negative as well as positive bids . These children are still 
curious and corroniicate verbally. But as their needs are not met, frustration;^ 
seta in and the diildren irove .into inore negatiye rays of behaving. The aiilt- 
chlld ratio Is no^ far poorer ttan it was in tiie Diildren's Center or even in i 
tite kindergarten class. Yet, one could chiillehge the assimption of a positive 
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effect of tiie earlier high /jMult-child ratio. Is the high level of personal 
attention offered by adults earlier perhaps in some way inmical t0 child 
fimetioning? Not s^t^all, &ca3mnation of preschool psychOTietric te^ scores 
reveals tftat the e^erimental children scored higher thMi their controls on the 
Caldwell Preschbpl Inventory* On the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities I program children scored sipiificantly higher torn their controls 
on 4 of 7 mibtests administered at S years of age. Also at age S, si^iE5 
more of the .e^qper mental children Cx2 = 4.3, p<^^05) attained Stanford Binet 
IQ scores above 89, o 



I 

\ 
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Dared to their controls, Tlius, progrmn children were 
functioning well when they gradated* 

A more reasonabl6 epqplmatiprt for tim changes reported here would seem to 
be that the first grade 'program graduates were frustrated and disillu^sioned, 
Tlheir expectations for ifeaming and for appropr^atf doses and kinds o§,.person*- ^ ^ 
alized adult attention, nurtured earlier %y warrnly responsive preschool teachers, 
are being viola;ted, - Pa\renta reported ttiat their children conplained, '*I'm not 
learning anything," Note .tiiat torard other chlldrOT, the e^^erunental children , 
continued to behave in positive ways, The^ e:?qpres^ed 'Meaningful cOTplex 
ideas" and sought ^attention through positive bids,'- Most of the jiegatlve ^ 

behavior observed in first grade, then, was directed by "Hie e^ertoental 

\ it . 

children toward the adults, tiie teachers. 

The lessons are fairly clear \ here, Hie transition between preschool program 
teacher interactim styles and elementary school classroom conditions imyjb^ ^ 
too stressftil for many yovmg ^itd^en, particularly for' children from at-¥tsk 
families, *'anall groups; work best''\ the ABT Associated National Day Care Study 
recently reported (1978, p. 12). In\this massive study, positive outcranes 

, ' ■ ' . \ ■ . • . , ■ ■ \. 

were associated with small classroom ^groupings and a high caregiver to child ratio. 



aiildren in these small gro^s showed more contributing of ideas, considering/ 
contenipXtfting, persisting at tasks, an^ cooperating than did children in large* 
groves, 

Shipman's recent follow-tqD^tudy of Head, Start graduates may provlijd 
further clues to 'help us underst^d the present ^fijidings. Shlp^ CNote>5) £ol 
a'i^mnalativa* effect ^ over seyera] years such that sustained experiences of 
teacher rarmth during ^the elementary school years were associated with more 

:^ ^ ^-^.^^ ' \ ' ^ 

, posit ivsj outcomes for Head Start graduates* 

We believe i3ha*^'^^Mteht^^ issue involving Institutional systans m& 

' ^ ^ \ ' ' - ^ . - [■ ^' _ ^ 

adult- child ratios in classrooms needs to be addressed* Shall we eiirlch the ; 

^ - . / ' ^ _ ' . J : ^ 

lives of presdiool youngsters fron loW-income, low-education families so that ' 

later they can "fit" into regular school experiences which in tJie past have 

ofteh ri^mt e^^riences in failure^ Or shall we contijiue to^^search for ways to 

alter early primary education to be more sensitive to the needs <^f povertyO 

children entering the elementary school? ^ \Jj ^ | 

The^llew Federal Head Start demonstration program, the Oifld^and Fanily 
Resource Project (crap) is presently sensitive to just suffi^eeds for contm-- 
uit^* crop staff assesses specific needs witii e$ch family and an overall 
Family Action plan is dram (O-KeefeV 1978)* An admirable feature of this 
prograin in^el is the provision of continuity of services frOT the prenatal 
period through early elCTientary school years. Some families require continuity 
of service which Ae CERP is geared tp provide* 

Bantams study of the eftects of Kfontessori preschodrs, \^en cfai^ared with 
other "preschool experiences i on later fimctioning in prijirtaiy school is . 
illumimting* T^e following pattern of results ©nerged* Children who 
experienced continuity of Montessori program frOT preschbol through kinder v:;E:'t.L^: 
acored highest on "^npulse COTtrol^ analytic ^Airicing, iimo^^tive bej^vior 



curiosity^." Childran who gradimted.fran preschool to a hOT-graded prograin * 
%Mch allowed sel£-salection of appropriata materials and activities did almost 
as well « Lowest test perfonnaaices were noted whfn chlldrOT had no preschool 
and wOTt OT to a conventional prtoaiy prop'on £Evms, 1971, p* 55)., 

.Kolm (1977), in his iQnglttjdinal study o£ Iw-incomtp urb^i children, 
foimd that the percent of children rated as naedijig referral for mantal health 

\ ■ • * ~ ■ - ' N - 

problems rose from 151 to 351 for girls and f ifom 201 to 601 for boys from 
kindergart^ to fourth grade, Kohn, tTO, foimd that cooperation, compliance, 
ai^ interested participation in preschool correlated wi^ sOhseqiient apathy- 
withdrawal Aid anger-defiance in later school grades. He observed, "ftie cannot 
escape the conclufiOT that the. . . public school systOT is detrijnental to the 
mantal heal^ of its pupils" (p. 247), * ^ 

Finally, it is instructive to rraiOTiber what^Dr. Zigler wrote (1976) with 
regard to data then available concerning the later perf onrance of Head Start 
children: "Tlie advantage of Head Start children is not maintained onc# the 
children have spent two or tJuree years in elOTentary sdibol. But how is tiiis 
finding to be interpreted? The raw data would appear to reprasent mort an 
indicfanent of schools rather than of Head Start," 

Conclusion ^ - 

Fiiwiings from the preset research certaijily need to be replicated. But 
they do raise issues of* institutional and systems ctoiges that may become . 
necessary if preschool enrlclmient program gains are to be sustatoed against ^ 
rep'ession. We need to raise questions about the settings in which teachers 
mA chlldrm ^erate, questions about the process of educationl^ich is 
possible where adult-child ratios are very low. How can alter these 7 
settings to mintam positive persoml- social behaviors engendered in preschool 
and family- centered progmns? Wiy do we theorize that there was something vnrong 



\ 



with til© enrichnent prograin afforti? Vhy cannot wa theoriEa that there Is 
somatiiing wdng with the early public schwl experiences of fared to the 
diildren? - 
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